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Knowing  the  Means  That  Move  Us: 
Of  Planetary  Motion,  the  Comet, 
and  the  Morning  Star  (Part  2) 

Ronald  Wesley  Hoag  and  Malcolm  M. 

Ferguson 

It  should  be  a  part  of  every  mans  education  today 
to  understand  the  Steam  Engine.    What  right  has  a  man 
to  ride  in  the  cars  who  does  not  know  by  what  means  he  is 
moved?  .  .  .  I  can  build  an  engine  myself  when  I  am  ready. 

Henry  Thoreau,  Letter,  1 849 

Emily  Dickinson  finds  poetry  in  the  "horrid — hooting  stanza" 
of  the  locomotive's  whistle  and  chug  and  likens  the  iron 
horse's  "neigh"  to  that  of  mythological  Boanerges. 
Combining  imagery  of  the  natural  sublime  with  that  of  its 
technological  counterpart,  she  brings  this  wondrous  horse 
"punctual  as  a  Star,"  "docile  and  omnipotent"  to  "its  own  stable 
door."15  As  iron  Clydesdales  in  the  great  American  circus, 
locomotives  purportedly  respond  to  our  beck  and  call,  paced  and 
guided  by  us.  Or  is  it,  as  Emerson  wrote,  that  "Things  are  in  the 
saddle,  /  And  ride  mankind"?16  In  "Sounds"  Thoreau  asserts  that 
both  microcosmic  Concord  and  America  at  large  are  subject  to 
railroad  rule: 

The  startings  and  arrivals  of  the  cars  are  now  the  epochs  in  the  village  day. 
They  go  and  come  with  such  regularity  and  precision,  and  their  whistle  can 
be  heard  so  far,  that  the  farmers  set  their  clocks  by  them,  and  thus  one  well 
conducted  institution  regulates  a  whole  country.  ...  To  do  things  "railroad 
fashion"  is  now  the  by-word;  and  it  is  worth  the  while  to  be  warned  so  often 
and  so  sincerely  by  any  power  to  get  off  its  track.  ( W,  1  1 7- 1 1 8) 

Here  he  seconds  the  railroad's  warning:  get  off  the  track, 
countrymen,  or  be  lost. 

When  Thoreau  declares  in  "Sounds"  that  "I  too  would  fain  be 
a  track-repairer  somewhere  in  the  orbit  of  the  earth"  (W,  115),  he 
does  not  mean  he  would  like  to  repair  track  for  the  Comet,  the 
Meteor,  and  other  man-made  "sublimities";  instead,  he  would  like 
to  work  on  the  true  celestial  railroad,  keeping  open  the  links 
between  physical  nature,  spiritual  nature,  and  mankind  including 
himself.    As  for  the  Comet,  Thoreau  suggests  another  sublime- 
sounding  name  more  appropriate  for  locomotives,  an  epithet  that 
identifies  the  self-propelling  force  we  have  turned  loose  against 
ourselves:  "We  have  constructed  a  fate,  an  Atropos,  that  never 


turns  aside.  (Let  that  be  the  name  of  your  engine)"  (W,  118). 
Whitman's  "Type  of  the  modern — emblem  of  motion  and  power — 
pulse  of  the  continent"17  betokens  locomotive  fate,  or  destiny,  of 
the  good  kind,  the  grand  exalted  sort  Americans  can  joy  ride  to 
their  manifest  destiny.  Thoreau  cautions,  however,  that  while  the 
railroad  is  fixed  and  fast,  alluring  in  its  efficiency  and 
convenience,  it  schools  us  all  and  fills  the  air  with  "invisible 
bolts."  In  this  passage,  if  the  trains  themselves  are  visible  "bolts," 
then  what  are  the  "invisible"  ones?  Interpreted  as  lethal  arrows  or 
as  bolts  that  bind  children  to  the  tracks  they  walk  to  school,  these 
invisible  bolts  are  insidious  and  pernicious.  Appropriately,  in 
Greek  mythology  Atropos  is  the  Fate  who  uses  shears,  another 
technological  implement,  to  cut  the  thread  of  life.  Thus  Thoreau 
declares,  "Every  path  but  your  own  is  the  path  of  fate";  thus  he 
advises,  "Keep  on  your  own  track,  then"  (W,  118).    Words  to  stay 
the  feet — and  the  spirit — when  the  next  "All  aboard!"  resounds. 

Speaking  of  himself,  who  usually  walks  "to  the  village  along 
[the  railroad]  causeway"  and  is  "related  to  society  by  this  link"  {W, 
115),  Thoreau  says  that  he  too  must  learn  when  to  "get  off  the 
track  and  let  the  cars  go  by"-(ff,  122) — when,  in  other  words,  to 
break  with  the  spirit  of  the  times  whether  embodied  in  machinery 
or  his  fellow  man.  Walking  the  rails  to  Concord  or  riding  them 
elsewhere,  he  will  make  occasional  use  of  the  railroad  to  serve  his 
purposes,18  just  as  the  swallows  and  blackberry  vines  use  its 
elevated  banks  for  theirs.  He  will  not,  however,  allow  the  railroad 
to  rule  his  life  or  his  precious  time  to  become  railroad  time.    In  the 
spirit  of  Emerson's  "American  Scholar,"  his  watch-phrase  will  be, 
"I  had  better  never  see  [a  locomotive]  than  to  be  warped  by  its 
attraction  clean  out  of  my  own  orbit,  and  made  a  satellite"  to  its 
planetary  movement.19    In  "Solitude,"  the  chapter  following 
"Sounds"  in  Walden,  Thoreau  describes  his  vantage  point  and 
perspective  at  the  pond  and,  by  extension,  in  nature  and  in  his 
book. 

I  have  my  horizon  bounded  by  woods  all  to  myself;  a  distant  view  of  the 
railroad  where  it  touches  the  pond  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  fence  which 
skirts  the  woodland  road  on  the  other.   But  for  the  most  part  it  is  as  solitary 
where  I  live  as  on  the  prairies.  It  is  as  much  Asia  or  Africa  as  New  England. 
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Lhave,  as  it  were,  my  own  sun  and  moon  and  stars,  and  a  little  world  all  to 

myself.  (IT.  130) 
Thoreau's  own  "little  world"  is  a  microcosm  of  universal  nature, 
its  extra-vagant  inclusiveness  maintained  by  keeping  the 
confinement  of  civilization  and  America,  of  railroads  and  fences, 
on  the  periphery  of  his  vision — a  transcendental  vision  focused  on 
truly  heavenly  objects. 

In, "Sounds"  Thoreau  says,  "I  watch  the  passage  of  the 
morning  cars  with  the  same  feeling  that  I  do  the  rising  of  the  sun, 
which  is  hardly  more  regular"  (W,  116),  and,  given  his  sacramental 
esteem  for  the  morning,  we  are  impressed  by  the  impression  made 
on  him.  But  just  as  every  Comet  is  not  a  true  comet,  not  all  rising 
suns  prove  true  transcendental  morning  stars.  In  the  last 
paragraph  of  Walden'?,  "Conclusion,"  Thoreau  declares,  "I  do  not 
say  that  John  or  Jonathan  will  realize  all  this;  but  such  is  the 
character  of  that  morrow  which  mere  lapse  of  time  can  never  make 
to  dawn.  .  .  .  There  is  more  day  to  dawn.  The  sun  is  but  a 
morning  star"  (W,  333).  The  allusive  message  here  seems  clear 
enough.  The  typical  Englishman,  John  Bull,  and  the  typical 
American,  Brother  Jonathan,  may  never  "realize" — as  in 
comprehend  or  live  by — the  embedded  meaning  in  Walden  and  in 
nature.  Transcendentally  appreciated,  even  the  actual  sun 
overhead  is  a  pointer  and  pathway  to  the  spirituality  it  embodies 
and  reflects.  But  there  may  be  more  to  this  passage  than  has  yet 
been  discovered. 

As  someone  who  valued  linguistic  coincidences  at  least  as 
much  as  etymological  linkages,20  Thoreau  would  no  doubt  enjoy 
the  following  connections  even  if  he  did  not  intend  them  as 
allusions,  which,  in  fact,  he  well  may  have  done.  John  Bull  and 
Brother  Jonathan  were  the  names  of  two  of  the  first  locomotives 
in  America:  one  British  built,  one  American;  both  greeted  with 
fanfare  and  accorded  celebrity.21  Moreover,  Morning  Star  was  the 
name  of  an  engine  on  England's  Great  Western  Railway,  the 
second  of  a  dozen  "Star  Class"  locomotives  introduced  on  that 
railroad  between  1838  and  1841.22   Thoreau  was  demonstrably 
aware  that  railroad  companies  often  named  their  engines  after 
natural  phenomena  to  invoke  the  technological  sublime  and  evoke 
wonder  and  awe.  And  he  knew  also  that  the  pull  of  that  false  sun 
was  to  be  resisted  like  the  Devil  after  one's  soul.23  Having 
experienced  firsthand  not  just  railroads  but  also  wild  mountaintops 
and  beaches — Katahdin  and  Cape  Cod — Thoreau  could 
differentiate  nature's  sublime  from  its  manmade  pretender,  if  not 
on  first  impression  then  at  least  upon  reflection.  The  residue  of 
the  railroad's  smoke  and  hullabaloo  was,  for  him,  soot  and 
skepticism.  From  nature's  isolation  and  desolation,  his  extracted 
essence  was  wonder  and  awe.  Intended  or  not,  this  "allusion"  to 
the  locomotive  Morning  Star  sheds  further  light  on  Walden' 's  final 
paragraph.24 

Coda 

Written  on  February  9,  1 849,  some  two  years  after  the  Walden 
experiment  and  five  years  before  the  publication  of  Walden  itself, 
the  following  previously  unpublished  letter25  reveals  Thoreau's 
continuing  fascination  with  the  railroad  and  technology  in  general. 
In  it  he  advises  his  Bangor,  Maine,  cousin  George  Augustus 
Thatcher  concerning  the  engineering  education  of  the  latter 's  son, 
George  Putnam  Thatcher: 

Concord  Feb.  9"1  1 849 
Dear  Cousin,  v 

California,  mad  dogs,  and  rail-roads  are  still  the  great  topics  here  as 
everywhere.26  [.  .  .] 

-  I  am  interested  in  George's  progress  in  Engineering.27  I  should  say/let  him 
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begin  with  Algebra  at  once,  and  soon?  or  at  the  same  time,  if  convenient,  take  up 
Geometry — it  is  all  important  that  he  be  well  grounded  in  this.  In  due  time  will 
come  Trigonometry  &  Nat.  Philosophy — a  year  hence  he  might  profitably 
commence  Surveying.  I  talked  lately  with  Samuel  Felton,  Chief  Engineer  and 
Superintendent  of  the  Fitchburg  RR,  and  brother  of  Prof.  Felton  of  Cambridge, 
with  reference  to  George.28  He  considers  "Davies' Surveying"19 — a  West  Point 
book — the  best.  This  is  the  one  I  used  in  teaching  Surveying  eight  or  nine  years 
ago.  It  is  quite  simple  &  thorough — and  to  some  extent  national  or  American. 

I  would  have  George  study  without  particular  reference  to  the  Scientific 
School30  and  so  he  will  be  best  prepared  to  suck  its  whole  meat  in  the  shortest 
time — 

There  is  "Bigelows  Technology"31  a  popular  and  not  expensive  book  in  2 
vols,  used,  recently  at  least,  at  Cambridge.  I  am  sure  that  it  will  interest  him  if  he 
has  a  taste  for  mechanics.  He  never  need  study  it,  but  only  read  it  from  time  to 
time,  as  study  and  practice  make  it  more  intelligible.  This  is  one  of  the  best 
books  for  him  to  own  that  I  know  of.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  interesting  & 
valuable  matter  for  his  or  any  body's  reading  in  the  Penny  Magazine32 — the  best 
periodical  of  the  kind  that  was  ever  printed. 

In  the  mean  time  he  should  improve  his  opportunities  to  visit  machine 
-shops  of  all  kinds.  It  should  be  a  part  of  every  mans  education  today  to 
understand  the  Steam  Engine.  What  right  has  a  man  to  ride  in  the  cars  who  does 
not  know  by  what  means  he  is  moved?  Every  man  in  this  age  of  the  world  may 

and  should  understand  pretty  thoroughly — the  Saw  and  Grist  mill 

Smelting — casting— and  working  in  iron cotton  and  woolen  machinery — the 

locomotive  &  rail-road — the  Steamboat — the  telegraph  &c  &c  A  man  can  learn 
from  a  few  hours  of  actual  inspection  what'-he  can  never  learn  from  books — and 
yet  if  he  has  not  the  book-knowledge  to  generalize  &  illuminate  his  particulars  he 
will  never  be  more  than  a  journeyman  &  cannot  reach  the  head  of  his  profession. 
I  lately  spent  a  day  at  the  repair  shop  of  the  Eastern  RR.  company,  East  Boston, 
and  at  Hinckley  &  Drury's33  in  Boston — the  largest  Locomotive  manufactory  in 
this  country.  They  turn  out  7  a  month  worth  from  8  to  9000  dollars  apiece.   I 
went  into  it,  and  knowing  the  principle  before,  saw  and  understood  the  use  of 
every  wheel  &  screw,  so  that  I  can  build  an  engine  myself  when  I  am  ready.  I  now 
read  every  paragraph  in  which  the  word  locomotive  occurs  with  greater  interest 
and  profit  than  before.  [.  .  .] 

Thoreau's  interest  in  "George's  progress  in  Engineering"  and 
his  advice  about  combining  "actual  inspection"  with  "book- 
knowledge"  to  "reach  the  head  of  his  profession"  ironically 
anticipate  Emerson's  eulogized  remonstrance  of  Henry,  who,  he 
said,  lacked  ambition  and  thus  "instead  of  engineering  for  all 
America  .  .  .  was  the  captain  of  a  huckleberry-party."34  Ironically 
too,  while  Thoreau's  continuing  interest  in  contemporary 
technologies,  as  documented  in  this  letter,  was  the  sign  of  his 
diversely  inquisitive  mind,  his  own  most  seminal  and  now 
celebrated  research  of  the  next  decade  was  into  wild  fruits — 
including  huckleberries — and  the  dispersion  of  seeds:  a  scientific 
study  with  transcendental  roots  and  branches  by  the  self-described 
"mystic  . . .  transcendentalist .  .  .  [and]  natural  philosopher  to 
boot."35  Interestingly,  the  "Sounds"  passage  quoted  at  the  outset 
of  this  article  echoes  language  in  Job  39:19-25,  wherein  the  Lord 
asks  Job  whether  man  or  God  has  given  the  horse  its  might. 
"Sounds"  itself  ponders  a  related  question,  with  Thoreau 
suggesting,  on  balance,  that  the  "technological  sublime" 
manifested  in  the  iron  horse  strikes  him  as  more  technological  than 
sublime — especially  in  its  employment,  more  of  man  than  of 
God.36  Knowing  how  to  "build  an  engine  [himjself  when  [he  was] 
ready,"  Thoreau  the  transcendental  tinkerer  pursued,  instead,  a 
more  fruitful  investigation  into  the  workings  of  unhanseled  nature. 
And  knowing,  as  we  do  now,  where  that  biomystical  quest37  led 
him  and  his  successors,  who  would  question  the  road  he  chose  to 
take? 

I5#585,  The  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson,  ed.  Thomas  H. 
Johnson  (Cambridge:  Belknap  Press  of  Harvard  University  Press, 
1963),  2:447. 
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16"Ode  Inscribed  to  W.  H.  Charming,"  The  Selected  Writings 
of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  ed.  Brooks  Atkinson  (New  York: 
Random  House,  1950),  769-772. 

17"To  a  Locomotive  in  Winter,"  Leaves  of  Grass  (New  York: 
Oxford  University  Press,  1990),  358-359. 

18Thoreau's  train  travels  took  him  to  Boston  and  Cambridge 
for  library  and  other  visits,  to  numerous  communities  for  lecture 
engagements,  to  Canada  on  an  excursion,  and  to  other  destinations 
for  various  reasons. 

19Freely  adapted  from  "The  American  Scholar,"  The  Selected 
Writings  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  49. 

20For  example,  his  puns  often  allude  to  natural  kinships 
independent  of  etymological  connections. 

21English-built  John  Bull  arrived  in  New  Jersey  in  1 83 1 . 
Brother  Jonathan  was  built  in  New  York  the  following  year.  John 
Bull  remained  in  service  till  1866,  Brother  Jonathan  till  1877. 
The  Smithsonian  Institution  owns  the  original  John  Bull  and  a 
scale  model  of  Brother  Jonathan.  See  www.si.edu  for  history  and 
photographs.    An  excellent  book  with  information  on  John  Bull, 
Brother  Jonathan,  the  Planet,  a  different  early  (1835)  Comet,  and 
an  1851  American  locomotive  called  the  North  Star  is  John  H, 
White,  Jr.,  American  Locomotives:  An  Engineering  History,  1830- 
1880  (Baltimore:  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  1968),  reprinted  as  A 
History  of  the  American  Locomotive:  Its  Development:  1830-1880 
(New  York:  Dover,  1979).  For  related  information  see  also  Reed 
Kinert,  Early  American  Steam  Locomotives:  Is'  Seven  Decades, 
1830-1900  (Seattle:  Superior  Publishing,  1962). 

22Elaine  Arthurs,  Collections  Officer  of  the  STEAM  Museum 
of  the  Great  Western  Railway  (www.steamlibrary@swindon. 
gov.uk),  reports  that  the  "Morning  Star"  was  "designed  and  built 
by  Robert  Stephenson  &  Co.  and  delivered  to  the  Great  Western 
Railway  on  24th  January  1839.  It  ceased  work  in  November 
1869."  E-mail  to  Hoag  (October  5,  2006).  The  Stephenson 
Company,  of  Newcastle  upon  Tyne,  England,  was  well  known  in 
America  as  the  builder  of  John  Bull  and  many  other  locomotives 
delivered  to  this  country  in  the  1830s.  See  the  "British  Imports" 
chapter  in  White,  A  History  of  the  American  Locomotive,! -\2. 

23"That  devilish  Iron  Horse,"  he  says  in  "The  Ponds,"  ".  .  .  has 
muddied  the  Boiling  Spring  with  his  foot,  and  .  .  .  browsed  off  all 
the  woods  on  Walden  shore;  that  Trojan  horse  .  .  .  introduced  by 
mercenary  Greeks!  Where  is  the  country's  champion  .  .  .  to  .  .  . 
thrust  an  avenging  lance  between  the  ribs  of  the  bloated  pest?"  (W, 
192). 

24For  non-railroad  commentary  on  the  "Morning  Star"  in 
Walden,  see  Victor  Carl  Friesen,  "Thoreau's  'Morning  Star,'"  The 
Thoreau  Society  Bulletin  No.  204  (Summer  1993):  1-3. 

•"Relevant  portions  of  the  letter  are  quoted  here.  Thanks  to 
The  Thoreau  Society  and  the  Thoreau  Institute  for  permission  to 
publish  this  letter  from  the  Society's  Raymond  Adams  collection 
at  the  Henley  Library;  thanks  also  to  Robert  N.  Hudspeth,  editor 
of  the  Princeton  Correspondence,  for  calling  this  letter  to  our 
attention  and  for  the  notes  to  it. 

26The  Boston  Evening  Transcript  for  February  7  reported  that 
the  Massachusetts  Senate  received  a  petition  to  build  a  railroad 
from  Salem  to  Concord,  while  the  House  received  one  for  a  route 
from  Plympton  to  Middleborough.  The  same  issue  had  a  note  on  a 
portable  gold  sifter  and  washer,  and  the  legislative  chaplain 
offered  "prayers  for  the  California  adventurers."  Other  issues  of 
Boston  papers  reported  a  rash  of  cases  of  hydrophobia  so  often 
that  "some  of  the  papers  have  departments  headed  'Hydrophobia 


Items',  under  which  are  recorded  the  doings  of  vicious  dogs." 
(Boston  Evening  Transcript,  February  6,  1849).  Since  January  19 
the  legislature  had  been  debating  a  bill  to  authorize  local 
communities  to  regulate  dogs. 

27George  Putnam  Thatcher  (1833-1919)  became  a  miner  and 
later  moved  to  California. 

28Samuel  Morse  Felton  (1809-1889),  son  of  Cornelius 
Conway  and  Anna  Morse  Felton,  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1 834 
and  entered  the  railroad  business  in  1841,  when  he  built  the  Fresh 
Pond  line  into  Boston.  In  1 843  he  began  work  on  the  Fitchburg 
line,  of  which  he  became  superintendent  in  1845.  During  the  Civil 
War,  his  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  &  Baltimore  Railroad  played  a 
central  role  in  transporting  Union  troops. 

29Thoreau  owned  a  copy  of  Charles  Davies's  Elements  of 
Surveying  and  Navigation  .  .  .  Rev.  ed.  (New  York:  A.  S.  Barnes, 
1847). 

30Harvard  founded  its  Lawrence  Scientific  School  in  February, 
1847. 

31See  note  6. 

32Which  publication  Thoreau  means  is  not  clear,  for  several 
"Penny  Magazines"  had  existed.  Charles  Knight  edited  a  Penny 
Magazine  in  London  from  1 832  to  1 846  and  published  editions  in 
both  Boston  and  New  York.  Theodore  Dwight  published  the 
American  Penny  Magazine  from  1845  to  1851. 

33Holmes  Hinckley  (1793-1866)  (also  spelled  Hinkley)  and 
Gardner  P.  Drury  (1803-1 872), built  stationary  steam  engines  in 
Boston  in  the  1830s.  In  1840  they  began  to  manufacture 
locomotives  and,  as  Thoreau  says,  dominated  the  New  England 
market.  Hinckley,  the  son  of  James  and  Mary  Meigs  Hinckley  of 
Hallowell,  Maine,  married  Mary  Drake  Holmes  (1797-1879), 
daughter  of  Mather  and  Silence  Fisher  Holmes,  in  1 82 1 .  Drury, 
the  son  of  Winsor  and  Alice  Smith  Drury  of  Shrewsbury, 
Massachusetts,  married  Abigail  Gore  (b.  1811),  daughter  of 
Stephen  and  Mary  Gore. 

34"Thoreau"  eulogy,  reprinted  from  the  August  1862  Atlantic 
Monthly,  The  Selected  Writings  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  911. 

35Thoreau,  Journal  5:  1852-1853,  ed.  Patrick  F.  O'Connell 
(Princeton:  Princeton  University  Press,  1997),  469  (March  5, 
1853). 

36Friesen  notes  this  biblical  allusion  but  does  not  comment 
upon  it.  "Thoreau's  'Morning  Star,'"  TSB  No.  204. 

37For  a  discussion  of  "biomysticism"  see  Hoag,  "Thoreau's 
Later  Natural  History  Essays,"  Cambridge  Companion  to  HDT, 
166-169. 


Our  thoughts  are  the  epochs  in  our  lives:  all  else  is  but 
as  a  journal  of  the  winds  that  blew  while  we  were 
here. 

Thoreau  to  H.  G.  O.  Blake,  August  9,  1850 


New  Finding  Aid  For  the  Concord 
Free  Public  Library's  Broadside 
Collection 

Leslie  Perrin  Wilson 

A  finding  aid  for  the  Concord  Free  Public  Library's 
extensive  and  growing  broadside  collection  is  now 
available  online.  Over  a  seven-month  period  in  2006, 
Simmons  College  intern  Peter  K.  Steinberg  organized,  rehoused, 
and  described  the  325  broadsides  and  posters  currently  in  the 
collection;  Curator  Leslie  Wilson  edited  Steinberg's  descriptive 
document,  and  Special  Collections  Webmaster  Robert  Hall 
prepared  the  digital  file  for  mounting,  scanned  and  placed  sample 
images,  and  mounted  the  finished  product. 

Broadsides  and  posters  fall  under  the  category  of  ephemera — 
items  printed  to  fulfill  a  passing  purpose,  generally  without 
consideration  of  their  possible  survival  beyond  immediate 
usefulness.  Like  other  types  of  ephemeral  material  (handbills, 
invitations,  and  tickets  among  them),  they  vividly  document  the 
social  history  of  places,  organizations,  and  individuals. 
Broadsides  consist  of  single  sheets  of  paper  printed  on  one  side 
only,  intended  for  public  posting.  (The  term  broadsheet  is 
sometimes  used  for  single  sheets  printed  on  both  sides.) 
Broadsides  have  served  to  publish  official  proclamations, 
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announce  public  meetings,  commemorative  events  or  current 
news,  advertise  products  and  services,  or  register  protest.  Poets 
and  artists  have  collaborated  to  issue  fine  press  broadside  editions 
of  their  work.  Posters — produced  by  a  variety  of  reproduction 
techniques — tend  to  focus  at  least  as  much  on  illustration  as  on 
text. 

The  Concord  Free  Public  Library  Broadside  and  Poster 
Collection  showcases  more  than  two  hundred  years  of  Concord 
social  history,  from  1775  to  the  present.  It  holds  pieces 
announcing  Middlesex  Agricultural  Society  cattle  shows;  Concord 
Lyceum  and  other  lectures  (among  them  Herbert  Wendell 
Gleason's  October  25,"  191 7,  Thoreau  centenary  slide  lecture); 
dances,  parties,  and  balls;  musical  and  dramatic  performances; 
memorial  services  (including  those  for  John  Brown  and  Abraham 
Lincoln);  auctions  and  estate  sales;  parades;  spelling  bees;  and 
poetry  readings.  It'also  includes  official  proclamations  issued  by 
governors  of  Massachusetts  and  presidents  of  the  United  States, 
and  some  World  War  I  posters. 

To  view  the  new  finding  aid,  go  to:  www.concordnet.org/ 
library  or  to  www.concordlibrary.org,  then  click  to  Special 
Collections,  then  to  Finding  Aids,  then  to  Broadside  and  Poster 
Collection.  Make  yourself  a  cup  of  tea  or  a  bowl  of  popcorn, 
settle  down  in  front  of  your  monitor,  and  take  a  "seven  league 
boots"  tour  through  Concord  history. 

The  1917  broadside  below  is  published  courtesy  of  the 
Concord  Free  Public  Library. 


Thoreau    Centenary 

IT  HAS  SEEMED  MOST  FITTING  THAT,  IN  CONCORD  WHERE  THOREAU  WAS 
BORN  ONE  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO  WHERE  HE  LIVED  HIS  LIFE  REJOICING 
TO  FIND  IT  THE  BEST  PLACE  IN  THE  WORLD  AND  ADDED  TO  ITS  FAME 
BY  HIS  WRITINGS,  THE  ANNIVERSARY  OF  HIS  BIRTH  SHOULD  BE  CALLED 
TO  THE  MINDS  OF  THIS  GENERATION. 

THE  OCCASION  WILL  BE  OBSERVED  IN  THE  TOWN  HALL,  ON 

Thursday,  October  25th,  at  8  o'clock  P.M. 

Mr.  Edward  W.  Emerson  will  give  some  personal  recollections  of  Thoreau. 

Mr.  Herbert  W.  Gleason  will  show  with  the  stereopticon  his  beautiful  colored  photographs  of 
Concord's  woods  and  fields,  waters  and  flowers  with' appropriate  remarks. 

A  limited  number  of  tickets  admitting  the  holders  before  7:50  can  be  obtained  without  charge 
upon  application  to  Post  Office  box  No.  84,  Concord,  Massachusetts. 

Admission  without  tickets  after  7.50  o'clock. 


Concord,  Massach 
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Conveniently  located  close  to  Concord  Center,  the  Museum,  the  Old  North  Bridge,  Walden  Pond  and  Lexington 
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Joan  Goodwin  (1926-2006) 


Phyllis  Cole 


the  memorial  service,  everyone  present  was  invited  to  take  home  a 
seashell  or  piece  of  driftwood  from  the  large  glass  vessel  that  had 
sat  on  her  coffee  table. 


Joan  and  I  first  became  friends  in  the  1980s  through  our 
respective  book  projects  on  Sarah  Alden  Bradford  Ripley  and 
Mary  Moody  Emerson,  themselves  friends  and  elder  members 
of  the  Concord  circle.  Soon  I  learned  she  was  returning  to  this 
project  thirty  years  after  starting  it.  During  a  visit  to  the  Old 
Manse  in  the  1950s  she  had  been  intrigued  by  its  nineteenth- 
century  mistress,  the  woman  reputed  to  have  simultaneously 
rocked  a  cradle,  shelled  peas,  listened  to  school-boys  recite  their 
Latin  and  Greek,  and  kept  her  temper  throughout.  Even  more, 
Joan  admitted,  she  fell  in  love  when  she  saw  Sarah's  lichen 
collection  in  the  attic  of  the  Manse.  She  wanted  to  write  about  a 
woman  capable  of  pursuing  self-education  in  science. 

I  marveled  at  Joan's  independence  in  envisioning  a  biography 
of  Sarah  Ripley  at  a  time  before  feminist  studies  validated  such 
work.    Right  away  we  began  a  conversation  that  has  kept  growing, 
both  as  Nancy  Simmons  and  Megan  Marshall  joined  with  their 
projects  on  Transcendentalist  women,  and  as  larger  organizations 
picked  up  on  what  we  were  doing.  Through  Joan  I  have  always 
stayed  in  touch  with  the  Unitarian  Universalist  Women's  Heritage 
Society,  which  she  helped  found.  I  introduced  her  to  the  Thoreau 
Society:  soon  she  was  speaking  at  the  Thoreau  Lyceum  on  Sarah 
and  writing  in  the  Concord  Saunterer  about  Concord's  other 
naturalist. 

The  depth  and  breadth  of  Joan's  own  knowledge  of  natural 
philosophy  would  not  be  apparent,  however,  to  members  of  the 
Thoreau  Society  who  have  met  this  modest  and  elegant  white- 
haired  woman  at  Annual  Gatherings  in  Concord,  in  fact  she  has 
been  a  leading  religious  educator  for  the  Unitarian  Universalist 
Association  since  the  early  seventies,  writing  about  a  universe  of 
natural  process  in  guides  for  adults  as  well  as  children  and  teens. 
Furthermore,  she  entered  this  career  when  her  professor  husband 
became  severely  disabled,  and  she  took  up  sole  support  of  the 
family.  Such  a  circumstance  was  her  version  of  shelling  peas 
while  hearing  students — and  her  reason  for  postponing  the  Sarah 
Ripley  biography  until  retirement.  But  as  a  religious  educator 
Joan  won  national  eminence,  recognized  in  her  honorary  doctorate 
from  the  Starr  King  School  for  the  Ministry.  At  the  time  of  her 
death  she  was  immersed  in  writing  the  history  of  her  beloved 
Institute  on  Religion  in  an  Age  of  Science.  All  those  present  for 
her  memorial  service  in  December  at  Boston's  Arlington  Street 
Church  felt  they  were  finally  meeting  all  the  Joan  Goodwins  at 
once,  as  we  heard  her  poems  and  theological  reflections,  sang 
from  the  UU  hymnal  hymns  that  she  had  written,  and  listened  to 
her  children's  anecdotes  of  their  long-ago  move  to  Boston  in  the 
heat  of  July. 

1  last  saw  Joan  as  I  drove  her  to  Alewife  MBTA  Station  after 
the  2005  Thoreau  Gathering — offering  a  ride  because,  with 
Thoreauvian  simplicity,  she  had  chosen  to  do  all  she  was  doing 
without  a  car.  She  gave  thought  to  all  aspects  of  life,  as  her  small 
apartment  in  Jamaica  Plain  clearly  showed.  I  stayed  there  several 
times  when  visiting  Boston,  and  she  would  show  me  the  bus  routes 
to  Boston  Common,  the  local  Thai  cuisine,  the  path  around 
Jamaica  Pond,  and  the  site  of  Margaret  Fuller's  nearby  home.  I 
can  still  see  the  welcoming  comfort  of  her  living  room  with  its 
blend  of  books,  family  photos,  and  collected  natural  objects.  At 


Thoreauviana:  In  Print  and  Online 

Corinne  H.  Smith 

Wood,  David  F.  An  Observant  Eye:  The  Thoreau  Collection  at 
the  Concord  Museum.  Concord,  Mass.:  Concord  Museum,  2006. 
160  p.   $39.95. 

Imagine  being  locked  in  the  depths  of  the  Concord  Museum 
after  hours  and  having  every  item  in  the  Thoreau  collection 
available  at  your  very  fingertips  for  closest  inspection.  What  a 
marvelous  dream!  It's  now  a  reality.  With  this  fresh  and  vital 
addition  to  the  Thoreau  bookshelf,  curator  David  F.  Wood  has 
given  us  a,  way  to  study  the  Thoreau  half  of  the  museum's  holdings 
in  the  comfort  of  our  own  living  rooms.  This  book  is  both  an 
informational  and  photographic  treasure. 

On  the  last  page  of  his  journal  in  1861,  Henry  David  Thoreau 
wrote  a  description  of  the  effects  of  a  recent  thunderstorm  on  the 
gravel  railroad  bed.  By  looking  intently  at  the  stones,  he  could 
determine  which  way  the  rain  and  wind  had  blown.  Recognizing 
that  many  of  his  townsmen  would  probably  not  share  this  insight,   . 
he  wrote:  "All  this  is  perfectly  distinct  to  an  observant  eye,  and 
yet  could  easily  pass  unnoticed  by  most."  An  apt  portrayal  of 
Thoreau's  own  approach  to  life,  this  sentence  also  sets  the  theme 
for  Wood's  book. 

Thoreau  studied  the  world  around  him.  In  addition  to  the 
intricacies  and  species  of  the  natural  New  England  environment, 
he  was  attracted  to  the  trappings  of  everyday  life,  to  the 
craftsmanship  of  common  objects,  and  to  some  of  the  most 
ordinary  of  the  area's  human  residents.  Wood  tells  us  that  if 
Thoreau  were  alive  today,  he  would  be  considered  a  material 
culture  historian.  For  in  his  journal  and  other  writings,  Thoreau 
provided  a  graphic  picture  of  Concord  and  its  history,  mentioning 
events  and  personalities  that  went  unrecorded  in  official  town 
documents  or  in  mainstream"  histories.  A  good  example  of  this 
interest  is  Henry's  reaction  to  the  demolition  of  the  Hunt-Hosmer 
house  in  1859.  We  see  here  his  architectural  renderings  and  read 
his  theories  about  the  origination  of  the  separate  portions  of  the 
structure.  With  this  kind  of  historical  analysis,  Thoreau  shows 
himself  to  be  ahead  of  his  time.  His  attention  to  such  detail  led 
him  to  help  his  contemporary  and  town  historian  Cummings  Davis 
(1816-1 896)  collect  selected  memorabilia.   Some  of  those  pieces 
still  reside  at  the  Museum. 

About  half  of  the  Thoreau  Collection's  250  items  are  pictured 
in  this  book,  and  most  are  accompanied  by  background  details. 
The  pieces  include:  the  green  wooden  desk  Henry  used  in  his 
school  and  in  his  pond  house;  a  lock  and  a  key  from  a  door  of  the 
Concord  jail;  the  pair  of  snowshoes  he  bought  in  Maine;  Thoreau 
pencils  and  advertisements  of  the  family  business;  a  wooden  box 
for  geological  specimens  that  Henry  made  as  a  gift  for  Joseph  and 
Ellen  (Sewall)  Osgood;  and  a  1741  French  coin  Thoreau  found  in 
the  sand  on  Cape  Cod.  Family  furniture  and  personal  possessions 
are  represented  by  spectacles,  a  sofa,  a  work  table,  a  corner 
cupboard,  and  ten  pieces  of  tableware.  Sophia  Thoreau's 
inscribed  leaves  are  things  of  beauty,  and  the  game  board  she 
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created  from  ferns  and  blue  cobalt  paper  is  also  a  wonder.  David 
Bohl's  accomplished  photography  brings  each  one  of  these  items 
to  life,  right  off  the  page. 

As  we  should  have  expected,  the  Thoreaus  are  also  shown  to 
be  the  ultimate  recyclers.  The  bed  Henry  made  for  the  Walden 
house  contains  parts  of  a  sofa  bed  made  decades  earlier  in  China. 
An  interior  door  from  the  "Texas  house"  was  obviously  rescued 
from  a  previous  structure,  probably  from  one  of  those  shanties 
abandoned  by  the  Irish  workers  and  bought  by  the  Thoreaus  from 
the  Fitchburg  Railroad.  The  origins  of  Henry's  Walden  house,  so 
well  documented  in  his  manuscript,  follow  this  familial  logic. 

Perhaps  even  more  valuable  than  this  book  -  and  certainly 
more  accessible  -  is  the  free,  searchable  database  of  the  Museum's 
entire  Thoreau  collection.  By  visiting  http:// 
www.concordmuseum.  org/Collections/thoreaucollection.html, 
individuals  are  able  to  browse  the  holdings  or  to  enter  specific 
search  terms.  For  example,  using  "Indian"  as  a  key  word  brings 
up  a  list  that  includes  the  three  buckskin  Sioux  garments  that 
Henry  brought  back  from  his  1861  Minnesota  trip.  As  those 
articles  are  not  featured  in  the  book  and  are  not  in  good  physical 
shape,  examining  them  electronically  is  currently  the  best  way  to 
see  them.  No  trek  to  Concord  is  necessary. 

The  Observant  Eye  and  its  accompanying  online  database  are 
landmark  resources  of  Thoreauviana  for  researchers,  students, 
disciples,  and  casual  readers  alike.  Wood  and  the  museum  staff 
are  to  be  applauded  for  their  work  with  this  collection. 


Progress  on  Preserving  Thoreau's 
Birth  House 

Joseph  C.  Wheeler 

There  is  encouraging  progress  to  report  on  the  Thoreau  Farm 
Trust's  campaign  to  raise  the  funds  to  restore  the  Concord 
house  in  which  Thoreau  was  born-slated  to  become  the 
international  headquarters  of  the  Thoreau  Society. 

The  big  news  is  that  Concord's  Community  Preservation 
Committee  decided  in  December  to  include  $200,000  in  its  Town 
Meeting  funding  request  for  the  birth  house.  Town  Meeting  will 
be  at  the  end  of  April,  2007. 

Also  in  December,  the  Trust  received  two  grants:  one  for 
$25,000  from  the  Behrakis  Foundation  of  Lexington, 
Massachusetts,  and  another  for  $10,000  from  The  Sudbury 
Foundation.  The  Trust's  Executive  Director,  Nancy  Grohol, 
reports  that,  assuming  favorable  action  by  Concord's  Town 
Meeting,  the  Trust  will  need  another  $  1 80,000  to  meet  its  first 
funding  goal  of  $800,000-the  amount  needed  in  cash  and  pledges 
by  July  1,  2007,  to  receive  ownership  from  the  Town  of  the  house 
and  two  acres.  In  addition  to  the  $800,000,  the  Trust  seeks  another 
$200,000,  the  amount  it  expects  will  be  needed  to  complete  the  ■ 
restoration,  bringing  the  total  restoration  goal  to  $1  million. 

Meanwhile,  the  Trust's  historical  architect,  Larry  Sorli,  is 
hard  at  work  on  the  detailed  drawings  and  specifications  needed 
for  contracting.  He  is  consulting  with  Concord's  Green  Team-an 
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informal  group  of  experts  in  several  environmental  specialties. 
The  Trust  is  actively  engaged  in  the  permitting  process  needed  to 
transfer  the  property  and  sign  contracts. 

The  Trust's  president,  Lucille  Stott,  announced  in  October 
that  Robert  Pinsky,  former  U.S.  Poet  Laureate,  agreed  to  serve  as 
honorary  chair  of  the  public  campaign  to  restore  Thoreau's  birth 
house.  Pinsky  wrote  the  introduction  to  the  recent  Princeton 
University  Press  paperback  edition  of  Thoreau's  Cape  Cod.  Also 
in  October,  the  Trust  hosted  three  well-attended  events  to  kick  off 
the  public  phase  of  the  campaign. 

The  birth  house  project  provides  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
members  of  the  Thoreau  Society  to  be  a  part  of  preserving  this 
historic  farmhouse.  Past  and  present  Society  Board  members  have 
already  contributed  nearly  $200,000.  Contributors  of  $1,000  or 
more  will  have  their  names  included  on  the  recognition  board  to 
be  established  in  the  restored  house:  To  reach  its  goal,  the  Trust  is 
looking  for  several  gifts  in  the  $10,000  to  $50,000  range  and 
many  more  smaller  ones.  Pledges  can  be  paid  over  several  years. 
To  make  contributions,  send  checks  to  The  Thoreau  Farm  Trust, 
Box  454,  Concord,  MA  01742.  Funds  can  also  be  transmitted  via 
PAYPAL,  available  at  www.thoreaufarm.org,  or  by  stock  transfer 
by  calling  Nancy  Grohol  at  978.369.3091 . 


Life  With  Principle,  The 
Thoreau  Educational  DVD 


Produced  by  Mel  Hopper  in  association  with 

The  Thoreau  Society  and  in  collaboration  with 

Lobitos  Creek  Ranch 

With  a  full  accompanying  study  guide,  Thoreau  curriculum, 
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The  Man  Who  Found  Thoreau,  A 
Review 

James  Dawson 

-Linebaugh,  Donald  W.  The  Man  Who  Found  Thoreau:  Roland  W. 
Robbins  and  the  Rise  of  Historical  Archaeology  in  America. 
Durham,  N.  H.:  University  of  New  Hampshire  Press,  2005,  294  p. 
illus.  $19.95. 

Flor  those  who  don't  know,  Roland  Wells  Robbins  was  the 
man  who  found  the  site  of  Thoreau's  house  at  Walden.  But 
even  people  who  have  heard  of  Robbins  might  not  know  that 
he  was  a  self-employed  house  painter  at  the  time,  with  no  training 
in  archaeology. 

It  all  began  in  1945.  By  chance,  Robbins  had  moved  to 
Lincoln,  just  a  stone's  throw  from  the  cairn  that  many  thought 
marked  the  site  of  Thoreau's  abode  at  the  Pond.  Almost  as  an 
afterthought,  he  attended  the  centennial  celebration  held  there  that 
July  and  became  intrigued  by  the  question  of  the  day:  where  was 
Thoreau's  house?  Some  were  convinced  that  the  cairn  was  in  the 
wrong  place  and  that  Thoreau  had  built  his  house  on  a  different 
cove  entirely. 

This  uncertainty  was  unacceptable  for  a  practical  Yankee  like 
Robbins,  brim  full  of  confidence  and  common  sense.  While  others 
did  the  talking,  Robbins  was  determined  that  he  would  do  the 
finding.  To  accomplish  that,  Robbins 's  approach  was  almost 
instinctive  as  he  taught  himself  the  principles  of  archaeological 
investigation,  which  included  designing  a  metal  probing  rod, 
keeping  extensive  notes,  mapping  the  site,  photographing  the  dig, 
learning  dendrochronology  and  mid  nineteenth-century 
construction  materials — not  to  mention  the  excavation  and 
preservation  of  thousands  of  artifacts.  Not  bad  for  a  high  school 
dropout. 

What  Robbins  found  would  fly  in  the  face  of  Thoreau's  own 
description  in  Walden  where  he  said  that  his  house  was  only  half  a 
dozen  rods  from  the  shore. 

Robbins's  Walden  discovery  brought  him  to  the  attention  of 
businesses  and  private  groups,  and  he  gained  early  fame  with  his 
excavations  at  Saugus  Iron  Works.  He  quickly  became  one  of  the 
leading  authorities  on  historic  industrial  sites  in  the  country.  He 
also  did  important  work  at  the  John  Alden  House  and  at  Thomas 
Jefferson's  Shadwell.  Robbins  had  not  only  found  Thoreau,  he  had 
found  himself  a  career. 

As  Linebaugh  tells  it,  the  story  of  Roland  Robbins  parallels 
the  development  of  historical  archaeology  in  this  country  from  the 
1940s  through  the  1980s,  which  was  also  the  basis  of  the  conflict 
both  in  Robbins's  life  and  his  place  among  his  peers,  for  some  of 
his  academically  trained  colleagues  would  come  to  sideline  him 
and  treat  him  as  little  more  than  a  charlatan  and  destroyer  of 
important  sites.  Robbins  had  always  been  distrustful  of  academics 
and  often  found  himself  at  odds  with  some  of  his  credential-laden 
colleagues. 

In  truth,  Robbins  was  a  freelance  archaeologist  hired  for  a 
specific  purpose  and  working  with  a  limited  budget.  However,  as 
his  records  show,  he  was  most  careful  in  the  use  of  heavy 
equipment.  Ironically,  in  modern  days  the  profession  is  coming  to 
acknowledge  that  under  proper  guidance,  heavy  equipment  is 
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useful.  He  was  also  criticized  for  concentrating  on  foundations  of 
buildings  and  not  paying  enough  attention  to  artifacts. 

The  one  criticism  I  have  with  this  otherwise  objective  and 
balanced  account  is  that  the  author  did  not  emphasize  how,  on 
numerous  occasions,  the  artifacts  Robbins  did  collect  and  label 
were  lost  or  discarded  by  the  very  people  who  had  hired  him  and 
who  would  later  criticize  him  for  not  collecting  artifacts.  In  an 
email  to  me  dated  December  1 ,  2004,  the  author  agreed  with  this 
and  stated  that  he  had  mentioned  this  in  the  text  of  his  original 
dissertation,  but  that  for  some  reason,  it  had  been  relegated  to 
footnotes  for  the  book.  He  also  cited  the  lost  or  misplaced  artifact 
question  as  one  of  the  many  examples  of  what  he  called  the  v    . 
"institutional  arrogance"  that  had  developed  against  Robbins. 

Linebaugh  shows  us  that,  in  many  ways,  Robbins  was  ahead 
of  his  time  and  it  is  important  to  note  that  he  was  a  pioneer  in  a 
profession  that  was,  and  still  is,  evolving  and  improving  its 
methods.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  popularize  archaeology  for  the 
general  public  with  his  books  Discovery  at  Walden  and  Hidden 
America,  co-authored  with  Evan  Jones,  and  a  series  of  lecture 
programs  for  schools  and  civic  groups. 

Linebaugh's  extensive  research  demonstrates  that,  unknown  to 
his  detractors,  Robbins  kept  meticulous  records  and,  with  the 
generous  donation  of  these  records  to  the  Thoreau  Society  by  his 
wife  Geraldine,  scholars  now  have  access  to  this  remarkable 
material  housed  at  the  Thoreau  Institute  Library.  Linebaugh  uses 
these  records,  along  with  correspondence  and  interviews  with 
people  who  knew  Robbins,  to  reassess  and  recognize  his 
important  contributions  to  American  history.  In  particular, 
Thoreauvians  will  be  intrigued  by  the  additional  information  and 
photographs  uncovered  by  Linebaugh  relating  to  the  Walden 
discovery. 

Throughout  his  life,  Robbins  found  inspiration  in  another 
clever,  but  hardheaded,  Yankee — Henry  David  Thoreau.  Robbins 
was  an  important  and  active  member  of  the  Thoreau  Society  until 
his  death  in  1987,  and  its  President  in  1964-5. 

To  many,  "Robbie"  was  a  generous  and  loyal  friend  whose 
enthusiasm  was  infectious.  To  his  detractors  however,  he  could  be 
an  overgrown  boy  scout,  difficult  and  tempestuous.  It's  all  here 
and  Linebaugh  has  done  a  masterful  job  of  telling  the  story.  As  a 
result,  this  timely  book  should  do  much  to  restore  the  reputation  of 
the  man  who  literally  found  Thoreau.  In  effect,  Linebaugh 
becomes  the  man  who  found  the  man  who  found  Thoreau.  And  it's 
about  time. 

Linebaugh  is  Director  of  the  University  of  Maryland's 
Historic  Preservation  Program  and  Associate  Professor  in  the 
University's  School  of  Architecture,  Planning,  and  Preservation. 


President's  Column 


Tom  Potter 


Thoreau  on  Language  and  Nature 

If  I  am  overflowing  with  life — am  rich  in  experience 
for  which  I  lack  expression — then  nature  will  be  my 
language  full  of  poetry — all  nature  will  fable  &  every 
natural  phenomenon  be  a  myth — 

Journal  May  10,  1853 


This  is  a  little-known  story  about  two  great  Thoreauvians. 
Many  of  you  reading  this  are  fortunate  to  have  known  and 
been  inspired  by  both  Walter  Harding,  one  of  the  founding 
members  and  longtime  Secretary  of  the  Thoreau  Society,  and 
Edwin  Way  Teale,  President  of  the  Society  in  1958  and  the  first 
nature  writer  to  have  been  awarded  the  Pulitzer  Prize.  These  two 
luminaries  became  close  friends  over  the  years  as  they  walked  and 


at 


2007  Annual  Gathering 

Simplify,  Simplify':  Thoreau's  Timeless 
Message" 

July  12-15,  2007 
Concord,  Massachusetts 

Please  Join  your  fellow  Thoreauvians! 


canoed  the  paths  and  waters  of  Concord.  In  fact,  it  became  an 
annual  ritual  for  Walter  and  Edwin  to  start  each  Saturday  morning 
the  week  of  the  Annual  Gathering  on  the  Concord  River. 

Walter  told  to  me  one  of  many  great  stories  about  their 
friendship.  Early  on  the  Saturday  morning  of  the  1965  Annual 
Gathering  when  Walter  had  just  received  his  copies  of  the  first 
edition  of  The  Days  of  Henry  Thoreau:  A  Biography,  he  and 
Edwin  were  once  again  pushing  off  to  explore  Thoreau  country  by 
canoe.  Walter  was  already  sitting  in  the  canoe  when  he  handed 
Edwin  the  first  copy  of  the  book.  When  Edwin  opened  to  the  title 
and  dedication  pages,  he  was  caught  completely  off  guard  as  he 
stepped  in  and  read,  "For  /  MARTIN  LUTHER  KING,  JR.  /  and 
/  EDWIN  WAY  TEALE,  /  who  although  they  lead  widely 
disparate  lives  have  /  both  found  inspiration  in  Henry  David 
Thoreau.  In  his  excitement  Edwin  nearly  tipped  over  the  canoe  as 
he  struggled  to  keep  from  falling  out.  He  had  not  known  ahead  of 
time  about  the  dedication. 

Their  tradition  on  the  river  continued  for  many  more  years, 
fortunately  without  further  incident.  Much  later,  after  Edwin  had 
passed  away,  I  too  had  the  great  opportunity  to  set  sail  with  Walter 
on  the  Concord  just  a,few  years  before  his  passing.  Marvelous 
tales  were  told  as  I  sat  at  the  feet  of  the  master  and  tried  to  keep 
my  own  balance.  It  is  times  like  those  that  make  the  Annual 
Gathering  and  the  many  friends  I  have  made  so  important.  Perhaps 
each  of  you  has  a  special  story  about  your  memorable  times  at  the 
Gathering.  I  propose  an  evening  of  story  telling  sometime  in  the 
next  few  years,  perhaps  around  a  camp  fire  where  Henry  set  the 
fields  and  woods  ablaze. 

Finally,  I  am  very  pleased  to  announce  that  the  Board  of 
Directors  has  voted  to  change  Mike  Frederick's  title  to  Executive 
Director.  I  am  sure  you  will  join  me  in  congratulating  Mike  for  his 
good  work  on  behalf  of  the  Society. 
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Notes  from  Concord 

Mike  Frederick,  Executive  Director 

Winter  can  be  a  time  not  only  of  reflection  but  also  of 
planning  and  setting  the  foundation  for  a  new  year 
ahead.  The  Thoreau  Society  continues  to  tackle  its 
budget  deficit  by  carrying  out  fund  raising  and  membership 
building  initiatives.  / 

In  October,  our  annual  appeal  letter  went  out  and  has  raised 
SI 7.400  to  date,  exceeding  last  year's  appeal.  There  is  still  time 
to  pledge,  and  we  have  made  the  process  even  easier — for  those 
who  like  to  give  online — by  including  a  "Contribution  Forms" 
category  on  our  e-Store  at  www.shopatwaldenpond.org.  We  thank 
our  members  for  their  generous  contributions,  for  helping  us  to 
meet  our  budgetary  challenges  throughout  the  year.  And  we 
remind  others,  who  may  still  wish  to  contribute,  you  can  do  so 
anytime  during  the  year. 

Our  "Walking  Encyclopedia"  auction  in  November,  which  has 
become  an  annual  event  with  an  enthusiastic  following,  raised 
more  than  $5,000.  Participants  enjoyed  competing  for  such  items 
as  a  handmade  moose-bone  knife,  a  complete  run  of  the  Thoreau 
Quarterly,  a  stay  at  a  luxurious  Cape  Cod  getaway,  and  walking 
tours  of  Concord  and  Thoreau  country  led  by  expert  guides.  The 
auction  helps  to  profile  the  diverse  talents  and  interests  of  our 
membership.  Where  else  can  you  find  a  hand-crafted  replica  of 
Thoreau 's  Aeolian  harp?  This  year's  auction  sponsors  included 
Walden  University  and  the  Writings  of  Henry  D.  Thoreau. 

Looking  ahead  at  2007,  the  Society  continues  to  cultivate  its 
state-of-the-art  e-Tapestry  membership  database  to  ensure 
effective  and  timely  correspondence  with  its  membership.  In 
January,  we  began  phoning  former  members — long-lost  friends — 
to  invite  them  back  into  the  Society.  Contacting  our  members  has 
taught  us  that  the  connection  members  have  with  one  another  is 
fascinating,  and  that,  in  keeping  members  connected  with  the 
organization  and  with  each  other,  we  help  scatter  the  seeds  for 
future  fruitful  enterprises. 

As  a  Society  we  have  the  mission  of  fostering  interest  in  and 
education  about  Thoreau's  life,  works,  and  philosophy  and  his 
place  in  his  world  and  ours-.  To  this  end,  we  sponsor  annual  events 
and  programs  such  as  the  Annual  Gathering,  our  Excursions 
Program,  the  Life  With  Principle  educational  DVD,  and,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Friends  of  Walden  Pond  and  the  Walden 
Pond  State  Reservation,  Window  on  Walden,  which  is  an  authors 
series  free  to  the  public.  In  continuing  to  meet  our  mission,  we  are 
taking  active  measures  to  increase  funding  through  grants, 
additional  fundraising  activities,  and  product  development  at  the 
Shop  and  e-Store.  We  have  built  castles  in  the  air,  now  we  must 
put  the  foundations  under  them. 

From  Jim  Hoyden,  Retail  Manager 

I  write  this  looking  out  of  the  shop  window  toward  Walden 
Pond.  The  sun  is  just  beginning  to  set  and  the  winter  sky  is  turning 
a  beautiful  pink,  with  darker  red  clouds  scattered  about.  For  the 
second  year  in  a  row  the  Pond  has  not  frozen  over  and  there  has 
been  no  snow  for  snowshoeing  or  cross  country  skiing  around  the 
lake,  but  lots  of  people  have  taken  advantage  of  January  weekend 
days  close  to  70  degrees  to  enjoy  hiking  around  Thoreau's  old 
haunts.  We  know  from  journals  that  warm  winters  are  not 
unknown  in  Concord;  in  fact,  the  winter  prior  to  the  famous  battle 


here  was  mild  with  little  snow,  but  two  in  a  row  is  a  bit 
disconcerting. 

As  we  gear  up  for  the  approach  of  spring  we  are  busy 
searching  out  new  items,  updating  older  products  and  getting 
ready  to  serve  Thoreau  Society  members  and  visitors  to  the  pond 
alike.  This  season  we  will  be  updating  many  of  our  older  tee-shirt 
and  hat  designs,  and  we  plan  to  offer  more  products  for  younger 
visitors,  teens  and  college  students.  Our  bumper-stickers  are  being 
redesigned  and  will  also  be  for  sale  soon.  As  always  we  are  getting 
in  all  of  the  latest  books  on  Thoreau,  his  times  and  his  ongoing 
legacy  as  well  as  books  by  those  who  have  been  inspired  by  him. 
We  try  to  have  autographed  editions  of  many  books  on  hand 
whenever  possible.  Give  us  a  call  and  we  will  let  you  know  what 
we  have  or  what  we  may  be  able  to  get  for  you.  Also  please  make 
sure  to  check  out  our  on-line  store  anytime. 

We  also  will  be  hosting  several  author  appearances  and  other 
events  in  conjunction  with  Walden  Pond  State  Reservation.  As  The 
Friends  of  Walden  Pond,  we  are  working  with  the  park  staff  to 
develop  new  educational  and  interpretative  products  and 
programming.  Work  is  underway  on  a  new  kids'  Walden  Pond 
activity  booklet,  which  will  be  for  sale  in  the  shop  soon,  and  this 
February  we  will  be  hosting  two  afternoon  kids'  activity  programs 
during  school  vacation  week.  These  days  are  being  planned  to  get 
area  kids  to  look  at  winter  as  a  time  of  life  and  natural  activity,  and 
will  include  craft  activities,  games,  an  ice  skating  area  in  the 
Reservation  parking  lot  (weather  permitting)  and  of  course  a  nice 
fire  in  the  fireplace,  with  a  cup  of  cocoa  and  a  cookie.  We  also 
hope  to  have  a  wildlife  tracker  here  that  week  as  well. 

In  closing,  I  would  just  ask  that  you  always  check  out 
www.shopatwaldenpond.org  for  any  gift  ideas.  If  you  can't  find 
the  right  item,  give  us  a  call  or  you  can  always  give  a  gift 
certificate  or  a  membership  to  The  Thoreau  Society.  They  are 
always  available  online,  24/7. 

We  hope  to  see  you  soon  in  Concord  or  talk  to  you  by  phone 
or  email. 


Life  With  Principle,  The 
Thoreau  Educational  DVD 

Produced  by  Mel  Hopper  in  association  with 

The  Thoreau  Society  and  in  collaboration  with 

Lobitos  Creek  Ranch 

With  a  full  accompanying  study  guide,  Thoreau  curriculum, 
commentary,  bonus  features  and  interactive  website 

For  classrooms,  community  forums, 
workshops,  and  group  discussions 

Connecting  Thoreau's  challenges  to  us 
and  the  choices  we  face  today 

For  updates,  ordering  information,  and 

announcements  of  related  programs: 

www.lifewithprinciple.org 
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Rousseau's  Experience  of  Convergence."  The  Review  of 

Politics  68,  No.  3  (2006):  474-499.  Explores  "connections 

between  Rousseau's  works  and  modern  environmental 

works." 
Lane,  Ruth.   The  Game  of  Justice:  A  Theory  of  Individual  Self- 

Government.  Albany,  N.  Y:  State  University  of  New  York' 

Press,  2007.   232p.  hardcover  (ISBN  0791470555),  $65.00. 

Has  chapter  "Standing  Aloof  from  the  State:  Thoreau  on  Self- 

Government." 
Lang,  Christopher.  "The  Importance  of  Consciousness  and  the 

Mind/Body  Problem:  Exploring  Social  Systems  of 

Containment  in  19th  Century  American  Literature.  2006. 

474p.  MA  thesis,  Kutztown  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Has 

chapter  "Fichtean  Consciousness,  Internalism,  and 

Externalism  in  Thoreau's  Walden." 
Lehman,  David,  ed.   The  Oxford  Book  of  American  Poetry.  New 

York:  Oxford  University  Press,  2006.   1132p.  hardcover 

(ISBN  01 95 1625 IX),  $35.00.  Includes  two  Thoreau  poems: 

"I  am  a  parcel  of  vain  strivings  tied"  and  "Inspiration." 
McMurry,  Andrew.  Environmental  Renaissance:  Emerson, 

Thoreau,  and  the  Systems  of  Nature.  Reviewed  by  Matt 

Bright  in  Environmental  Politics  14,  No.  1  (February  2005): 

125. 
Maynard,  W.  Barksdale.   Walden  Pond:  A  History.  Reviewed  in 

Geography  90,  No.  2  (2005):  194. 
Miller-Rushing,  Abraham,  and  Richard  Primack.  "Thoreau  and 

Climate-Change  Science."  Thoreau  Society  Bulletin  No.  256 

(Fall  2006):  6-7. 
Mott,  Wesley  T  "John  Carradine  Reads  Walden:  More  Light." 

Thoreau  Society  Bulletin  No.  256  (Fall  2006):  7. 
Osipova,  Elvira.  "The  Reception  of  American  Transcendentalism 

in  Russia."  American  Studies  International  41,Nos.  1-2 

(2003):  112-123. 
Robinson,  David  M.  "Emerson,  Thoreau,  Fuller,  and 

Transcendentalism."  In  American  Literary  Scholarship:  An 

Annual,  2004.  Ed.  David  J.  Nordloh.  Durham,  N.  C:  Duke 

University  Press,  2006.  hardcover.  Pp.  3-30.  Annual  review  of 

scholarship  of  Thoreau  and  other  transcendentalists. 
.  Natural  Life:  Thoreau's  Worldly  Transcendentalism. 

Reviewed  by  Bob  Pepperman  Taylor  in  Organization  & 

Environment  18,  No.  2  (June  2005):  235. 
Schulenberg,  Ulf.  "Books,  Rocks,  and  Sentimental  Education: 

Self-Culture  and  the  Desire  for.the  Really  Real  in  Henry 

David  Thoreau."  Amerikastudien/ American  Studies  51,  No.  2 

(2006):  167-191. 
Schulz,  Dieter.  "Thoreaus  Wildapfel,  Berkeley  und  die  Sprache 

der  Natur."  In  Ex  Praeteritis  Praesentia.  Ed.  Matthias 

Eitelmann  and  Nadyne  Stritzke.  Heidelberg: 

Universitatsverlag,  2006.   395p.  €65.00.  Pp.  275-294. 
Tauber,  Alfred  I.  "Emerson  and  Thoreau  on  America  the 

Beautiful."  Rendezvous  36,  No.  1  (2001):  57-78. 
Thoreau,  Henry  D.  "Civil  Disobedience."  In  Dogmas  and 

Dreams:  A  Reader  in  Modern  Political  Ideologies.  Ed.  Nancy 

Sue  Love.  3d.  ed.  Washington,  D.  C:  CQ  Press,  2006.  742p. 

hardcover  (ISBN  1568029985),  $54.95. 
.  Le  Paradis  O  (Re) conquer ir.  Trans.  Thierry  Gillyboeuf. 

Paris:  Mille  et  Une  Nuits,  2005.  80p.  (ISBN  284205900X). 
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€2.50.  Reviewed  by  Alain  Rubens  in  Lire  No.  337  (Summer 
2005):  89.  . 

— .    True  Han'est:  Readings  from  Henry  David  Thoreau  for 
Eveiy  Day  of  the  Year.  Ed.  Barry  Maxwell  Andrews.  Boston: 
Skinner  House  Books,  2005.  289p.  paper  cover  (ISBN 
1558964908),  $15.00. 

— .   Where  I  Lived,  and  What  I  Lived  For.  New  York: 
Penguin.  2006.    1 12p.  paper  cover  (ISBN  0143037587), 
S8.95.  Excerpts  from  Walden  in  Penguin's  "Great  Ideas" 
series. 

— .  Zui  You  Mei  de  San  Wen.  Bejing  Shi:  Zhongguo  dui  wai 


fan  yi  chu  ban  gong  si,  2006.  (ISBN  7500114613).  Chinese 

translation  of  "A  Winter  Walk." 
Trombold,  John.  "Neo-Roosevelt,  or,  Why  Post-Colonialism  is 

Premature."  Interventions  7,  No.  2  (2005):  199-215. 
Tyree,  J.  M.  "Thoreau,  Whitman,  and  the  Matter  of  New  York." 

New  England  Review:  Middlebury  Series  27,  No.  1  (2006): 

61-75. 
Warren,  James  Perrin.  John  Burroughs  and  the  Place  of  Nature. 

Athens:  University  of  Georgia  Press,  2006.  266p.  hardcover 

(ISBN  0820327883),  $39.95.  Has  chapter  "Emerson, 

Thoreau,  and  the  Writer's  Place — Whitman  Land." 
White,  Jenny  L.  "The  Landscapes  of  Susan  Howe's  'Thorow'." 

Contemporary  Literature  47,  No.  2  (2006):  236-260.  Use  of 

Thoreau  in  Howe's  poem. 
Zinn,  Howard.  A  Power  Governments  Cannot  Suppress.   San 

Francisco:  City  Lights  Publishers,  2007.  308p.  hardcover 

(ISBN  0872864758),  $29.95.  Has  chapter  "Henry  David 

Thoreau." 

We  are  indebted  to  the  following  individuals  for  information  used 
in  the  "Additions"  column  or  for  other  help  with  this  issue:  Dave 
Bonney,  Ron  Hoag,  Wes  Mott,  Joel  Myerson,  Ed  Schofield, 
Michael  Southwood,  Kevin  Van  Anglen,  and  Richard  Winslow, 
III.  Please  keep  your  editor  informed  of  items  not  yet  added  and  - 
new  items  as  they  appear. 


Jim  Dawson  provides  this  information:  On  May  28,  2006  two 
Thoreau  pencils  sold  by  Royka  Auction  of  Lunenburg,  Mass., 
for  $2,160  including  the  buyer's  premium.  Both  pencils  were 
round,  6  1/2  inches  long  and  stamped  "J.  Thoreau  &  Son  Concord 
Mass."  One  pencil  was  unused,  also  stamped  "1"  and 
approximately  7/16  inch  in  diameter,  with  a  lead  center  2/16  inch 
square;  the  other  was  sharpened,  also  stamped  "3,"  and  was  4/16 
inch  in  diameter,  with  a  lead  center  approximately  1/1 6  inch 
square. 

The  photograph  of  the  pencils  is  courtesy  of  Jim  Dawson. 


A  New  Historic  Map  of 


■io 


c^d>src^cE>taci> 


Circa  1845 


DETAIL 

Drawn  Jn  the  style  of  a  19th  century  Bird "s-Eye-View  City  Map  with 
great  detail  of  Fair  Haven  Hill,  Walden,  the  Village  and  beyond. 

$20.00  plus  S&H 

Available  at  The  Thoreau  Society 

Shop  at  Walden  Pond 

Tel:  978.287.5477 

E-Mail:  info@shopatwaldenpond.org 


Thoreau  Pencils  Recently  Sold 
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The  photographs  below  of  a  Chase  and  Sanborn  coffee 
advertisement  are  examples  of  how  the  pond  had  early 
entered  into  American  pop  culture. 
The  images  are  courtesy  of  the  Joel  Myerson  Collection  of 
Nineteenth-Century  American  Literature,  Thomas  Cooper  Library, 
University  of  South  Carolina.  We  are1  grateful  to  Professor  Myerson 
and  the  Library  for  the  images. 


A  PLEASANT  SUMME 


^\A/a!den,Ooncord.  /X\as 


ss, 


COME  IN  AND  GET  SOME  COEFEE 
LIKE  YOUR  MOTHER  USED  TO  MAKE. 


J 


7T  Restaurant  sign  in  Posey  County  bearing  the  above 
invitation  led  to  the  production  of  the  poem  printed 
on  opposite  page.  It  goes  on  to  relate  in  quaint  and 
simple  style,  how  this  sign  caught  the  eye, of  the  State 
of  Maine  stranger,  "  lank  and  slim.'*  lie  immediately 
went  in,  and  the  fust  sip  of  the  rich  aromatic  .liquid 
brought  up  visions  of  his  home,  and  he  forthwith  pro- 
ceeded to  narrate  how  "this  coffee  tasted  like  gettin'- 
home  to  mc."  As  the  story  goes,  it  was  actually  his 
mother's  brew  of  coffee  he  was  enjoying,  and  the  poem 
ends  with  a  beautifully  pathetic  picture  of  re-united 
mother  and  son,  the  latter  apologizing  for  bis  tearful 
eyes  with  the  off-hand  remark,  "  your  Standard  Java's 
mighty  hot." 


LIKE  MOTHER   USED  TO  MRKE. 


"I  was  born  in  state  of  Main 
As  we  tellers  in  the  reatauran 
And  Uncle  Jake  was  sl'Min'  h 
And,  a  eup  of  Standard  Java 
"  I  was  l.i. rn  in  Stateof  Main 
And  I  han't  been  bark  in  twei 
Hut  1  Ve  ft  in  every  restaur*! 
And  1  want  to  state  tbia  eoffes 


anothf 
ith  a  tv 


tranger,  lank  and  slim, 
t 'kin  pie 


twixthere  an 
BtesJIke  gltti 

avsthefellar. 


"  Pour  us  out  another,  daddy,"  I 
-  -  ; ;  ■  ■  - 1 1 ,  i f i '  'eroat  a  sauceri'ul,  as  uncle  tuk  his  cup — 
"  W'bcn  I  seed  your  sign  out  yender,"  be  went  on  to  Fncie  Jake— 
"'Come  in  aid  git  a  cup  of  Coffee  like  your  mother  osed  to  make  ' 
I  thought  of  my  old  mother,  and  the  Posey  Count;  I  inn, 
And  me  a  little  kid  agin,  a  haiigin'  on  tier  arm. 
And  -iie  set  the  pot  a-billiu'— broke  the  egg  an'  poured  it  in  "— 
And  the  feller  kind  o'  halted,  with  atrlmblc  in  Ills  chin. 

And  Uncle  Jake  he  fetched  the  feller's  eotTee  back,  anil  BtOOd 

As  solemn,  t'..r  a  minute,  as  a"  undertaker  would  ; 

i  I lie    sort  0'   turned    and    tiptoed    to'rds  the   kitchen    rl,„,r  — 

and  next, 
Here  cornea  hia  old  wife  out  with  bim,  a-rubbing  of  her  specs— 
And  she  rushes  for  the  stranger,  and  she  hollers  out,  "It's  bun  ! 
Thank  Cod,  we've   met   him   comiu'l     Don't   you   know  your 

mother,' Jim  '/" 
Ajid  the  fellar,  as  he  grabbed  her  says,  "  Ton  bet  I  haixft  forgot" — 
But  wipin'  of  his  eyes,  says  he:  "Your  .Standard  Java's  mighty 

hot!" 
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On  Translating  Thoreau: 

A  Conversation  with  Francois 

Specq 

Randall  Conrad 

Francois  Specq  is  the  author,  in  French,  of  a  translation  and 
critical  edition  of  The  Maine  Woods  {Lesforets  du  Maine, , 
2004);  a  translation  and  critical  edition  of  Frederick 
Douglass  and  Thoreau  (De  Vesclavage  en  Amerique,  2006);  and, 
in  English,  Transcendence:  Seers  and  Seekers  in  the  Age  of 
Thoreau  (2006),  a  collection  of  essays  which  will  be  reviewed  in  a 
forthcoming  issue  of  the  Bulletin.  He  shared  these  thoughts  during 
a  scholarly  sojourn  in  Concord  in  the  fall  of  2005. 

Q:  Your  French  publisher  recently  brought  out  your  translation  of 
The  Maine  Woods,  an  annotated  edition  with  a  128-page  historical 
and  critical  commentary  and  a  massive  bibliography.  Why  did  you 
choose  The  Maine  Woods'? 

A:  I've  always  practiced  translation — it  has  always  been  part  of 
my  work  on  Thoreau,  especially  while  working  on  the  Journal.  I 
would  translate  some  passages  just  for  my  own  better 
understanding.  With  The  Maine  Woods,  instead  of  just  a  passage,  I 
went  on  translating  the  entire  thing.  It  had  never  been  translated. 
Neither  had  Cape  Cod,  but  I  found  out  that  someone  was 
translating  it.  I  would  be  interested  in  presenting  A  Week  on  the 
Concord  and  Merrimack  Rivers  in  the  same  way,  but  it's  a  big  job 
and  although  I've  tried  to  find  a  publisher,  none  has  been  ready  to 
publish  it  so  far. 

Q:  Are  there  many  French  translations  of  Thoreau? 

A:  Actually,  at  present,  most  of  Thoreau 's  works  have  been 
translated  into  French,  apart  from  A  Week  and  the  Journal,  which 
is  available  to  French  readers  only  through  a  considerably 
outdated  anthology  from  the  1920s.  One  of  my  projects  is  to 
translate  a  different  selection,  or  an  entire  year  from  the  Journal. 
There  are  three  translations  of  Walden — one  from  1922,  one  from 
1967,  and  the  latest  from  1985,  yet  I  think  there  is  no  really  good 
translation  of  it. 

Q:  Thoreau  is  famous  for  his  double  meanings  and  extra  layers. 
Does  any  of  that  come  across  in  translation? 

A:  I  don't  think  the  problem  was  crucial  in  translating  The  Maine 
Woods.  It  does  contain  puns,  yet  it  is  not  the  same  type  of  multi- 
layered  text  as  Walden,  which  Thoreau  reworked  for  years. Yet, 
translating  Thoreau  is  certainly  a  difficult  task-even  The  Maine 
Woods,  which  seems  so  much  more  straightforward  than  Walden, 
is  not  that  easy.  After  all,  it's  normal  that  when  you're  reading  the 
English  text,  you  will  understand,  or  feel  that  you  understand,  well 
enough  to  continue  along.  But  when  you're  translating,  it's  another 
matter.  A  translator  is  really  expected  to  understand  everything-so 
one  problem  is  the  need  for  a  lot  of  documentation  in  order  to 
know  what  the  reality  was  at  the  time  (for  example,  logging  tools) 
or  in  that  part  of  the  world  (for  example,  plant  names).  Thoreau's 
intricate  prose  is  also  a  well-known  difficulty,  and  I'm  particularly 


grateful  to  several  members  of  the  Thoreau  Society  who 
exchanged  e-mails  with  me  over  the  meaning  of  various  sentences 
or  passages,  such  as  the  concluding  paragraphs  of  "Chesuncook." 

Q:  What  has  the  reaction  been  to  Lesforets  du  Maine? 

A:  One  could  not  really  expect  Lesforets  du  Maine  to  become  a 
best-seller  in  France,  but  many  readers  have  found  that  this  edition 
offered  very  interesting  perspectives  on  Thoreau's  relation  to 
nature  and  environmental  thought.  Interestingly,  a  small  review 
appeared  in  a  French  forestry  journal,  which  discussed  the  text  as 
a  classic.  It  seems  that  The  Maine  Woods  is  quite  popular  with 
foresters  and  in  forestry  schools.  Even  in  English,  it's  almost 
required  reading  in  Quebec,  and  apparently  in  the  rest  of  Canada. 

Q:  Your  most  recent  critical  edition  in  French  compares  two  texts 
by  Thoreau  and  Frederick  Douglass,  doesn't  it? 

A:  Yes,  they're  both  counter-Fourth-of-July  orations-"What  to  the 
Slave  Is  the  Fourth  of  July?,"  spoken  by  Douglass  in  1852,  and 
"Slavery  in  Massachusetts,"  which  Thoreau  gave  in  1854.  It  was 
particularly  interesting  to  compare  them,  because,  beyond  their 
common  abolitionist  commitment,  they  reflect  different  political 
convictions  and  personal  concerns.  I  think  that  Douglass  has  been 
virtually  unknown  in  France.  Until  very  recently,*  his  1845 
Narrative  of  the  Life  had  been  out  of  print  for  two  decades  except 
for  an  abridged  or  rather  truncated  version  in  2003.  It  was  part  of 
a  series  of  80-page  books,  and  so  the  publisher  just  lopped  off 
everything  after  Douglass's  seventh  chapter.  It  made  no  sense  to 
do  that. 

Q:  In  your  experience,  what's  the  state  of  American  Studies  in 
France? 

A:  I  think  it  may  be  briefly  characterized  as  strongly  dominated  by 
contemporary  issues.  Most  of  the  Americanist  community  works 
on  the  twentieth  century  or  the  contemporary  period,  and  the 
number  who  are  working  in  the  nineteenth  century  or  the  colonial 
period  are  very  few,  although  there  is  a  strong  community  of 
Melville  scholars.  Also,  the  general  tendency  in  France  is  to  focus 
on  fiction  and  especially  contemporary  fiction-the  1960s  and 
after.  So  working  on  nineteenth-century  nonfiction  is  definitely  not 
part  of  mainstream  American  Studies  in  France. 

Q:  How  did  you  get  started  as  a  Thoreau  expert,  then? 

A:  At  the  University  of  Paris  I  had  a  professor  who  taught  the 
course  on  nineteenth-century  American  literature,  Philippe 
Jaworski.  He  is  a  leading  Melville  scholar,  but  part  of  the  course 
covered  Thoreau.  I  actually  learned  English  reading  Thoreau-I 
don't  know  if  that's  the  best  way  to  do  it,  though.  My  first  attempts 
at  thinking  about  Thoreau  were  my  bachelor's  and  master's  theses 
on  the  Journal,  and  I  have  simply  continued  to  write  about 
Thoreau.  I  try  to  present  him  not  only  through  translation  of  the 
texts,  but  also  through  interpretive  studies  in  order  to  provide 
some  elements  toward  a  better  understanding  of  these  texts  across 
the  distances  of  time  and  geography. 

Q:  Finally,  please  tell  us  about  your  pursuits  last  year  in  Concord. 
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A:  Well,  my  main  purpose  was  to  use  the  collections  at  the 
Thoreau  Institute  library,  thanks  to  a  fellowship  I  received  from 
the  Thoreau  Society.  I  used  those  four  weeks  here  at  the  Henley 
library  and  at  other  libraries  in  the  Boston  area  as  well.  I  read  as 
much  as  I  could  about  the  context  of  Thoreau 's  and  Douglass's 
Fourth  of  July  texts.  I  was  able  to  become  familiar  with  others' 
commentaries  on  them,  and  I  was  able  to  enhance  this  edition  with 
an  up-to-date  bibliography  for  international  readers  interested  in 
Thoreau,  Douglass,  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  and  abolitionism. 
It's  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  find  the  same  materials  in 
France.  That's  why  it's  extremely  important  for  me  to  be  able  to 
spend  time  in  the  U.S.,  especially  in  New  England. 

*Anew  translation  of  Douglass's  1845  autobiography  appeared  in 
2006,  after  this  interview  took  place. 


Notes  &  Queries 


W"e  thank  the  authors  who  contributed  to  this  issue: 
Phyllis  Cole  is  Professor  of  English.  Women's  Studies, 
and  American  Studies  at  Penn  State  Delaware  County 
and  the  author  of  Mary  Moody  Emerson  and  the  Origins  of 
Transcendentalism:  A  Family  History.  Randall  Conrad  runs  the 
Thoreau  Project  (www.calliope.org/thoreau/).  Jim  Dawson  owns 
the  Unicorn  Bookshop  in  Trappe,  Maryland.  Ronald  Wesley 
Hoag  is  Professor  of  English  at  East  Carolina  University. 
Malcolm  M.  Ferguson  is  a  past-president  of  the  Thoreau  Lyceum 
and  a  45-year  member  of  the  Thoreau  Society.  Corinne  H.  Smith 
is  a  librarian  at  Anna  Maria  College  (Paxton,  Mass.)  and  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Society.  Francois  Specq 
is  an  Associate  Professor  at  the  Universite  Lumiere-Lyon,  France. 
Joe  Wheeler  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Society. 
Leslie  Perrin  Wilson  is  Curator  of  Special  Collections  at  the 
Concord  Free  Public  Library.  We  are  also  grateful  to  the 
individuals  below  who  contributed  items  for  the  Notes  &  Queries 
section.  The  editor  welcomes  any  items  for  the  column. 

Sandra  Harbert  Petrulionis,  our  former  membership 
director,  has  a  new  book,  To  Set  this  World  Right:  The  Antislavery 
Movement  in  Thoreau  s  Concord,  coming  out  from  Cornell 
University  Press.  We  will  review  it  in  a  future  issue.  As  the  title 
indicates,  it  is  a  work  that  reconstructs  an  important  and  hitherto 
little-explored  chapter  in  Concord's  history. 

Coming  also  will  be  a  review  of  Francois  Specq's 
Transcendence:  Seekers  and  Seers  in  the  Age  of  Thoreau. 
Higganum  Hill  Books,  2006.  The  book  includes  his  essays  on 
Thoreau  (The  Maine  Woods  and  the  Journal),  as  well  as  such 
figures  as  Emerson,  Melville,  Frederic  Edwin  Church  and  William 
Bradford. 

John  A.  Wickham  of  Evergreen;  Colorado  responded  to  the 
news  of  Warren  Buffet's  philanthropy  in  a  letter  to  the  Denver 
Post  by  quoting  Thoreau's  line  from  Walden  observing  that 
"philanthropy  is  greatly  overrated;  and  it  is  our  selfishness  which 
overrates  it." 

Jay  Vogelsong  sends  this:  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  on 
Friday,  June  2,  2006,  had  an  article  about  the  small  house 
movement,  "The  opposite  of  living  large,"  subtitled  "Tiny  cottages 
that  Thoreau  would  consider  cozy  are  finding  an  avid  following," 


by  Craig  LeMoult.  Among  the  comments  is  this:  "One  of  the  more 
famous  small  houses  in  America,  Henry  David  Thoreau's  house  on 
Walden  Pond  in  Massachusetts,  was  just  150  square  feet.  Author 
Lester  Walker  featured  Thoreau's  house  and  more  than  40  other 
variations  on  the  theme  in  his  1987  book  Tiny  Houses:  Or  How  To 
Get  Away  From  It  Ally 

Vogelsong  also  reports  that  the  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art 
has  a  retrospective  show  of  Andrew  Wyeth's  paintings.  The 
accompanying  book  mentions  Thoreau  in  several  places,  including 
the  comment  by  Anne  Classen  Knutson  that  Wyeth  "made  sure  that 
Henry  David  Thoreau's  philosophy  was  known  like  scripture  in  his 
household,  frequently  invoking  Walden  as  if  it  were  'the  family 
bible.'" 

According  to  Scott  Insch,  Thoreau  is  mentioned  twice  in 
Anarchy:  A  Journal  of  Desire  Armed,  23,  No.  2  (Fall/Winter 
2005-2006),  first  on  p. 66  in  a  column  "Anarchy  101"  by  Bob 
Black:  "Anarchism  has  always  attracted  generous  and  creative 
spirits  who  have  enriched  our  culture.... American  anarchist 
essayists  include  Henry  David  Thoreau...";  then  on  p. 70  in  an 
article  "Not  Ready  Enough"  by  Dot  Matrix,  an  epigraph:  "[I]f  we 
will  be  quiet  and  ready  enough,  we  shall  find  compensation  in 
every  disappointment." — Henry  David  Thoreau. 

Richard  Winslow  notes  that  "Thankful  for  Our  Sacred 
Spaces"  (USA  Today,  November  22,  2006)  includes  Walden  Pond, 
complete  with  a  big  photograph.  Other  spaces  are  Caddo  Lake 
(Texas)  and  Shaker  Village  (Kentucky). 

Thanks  to  Corinne  H.  Smith  for  sending  the  "Arlo  and  Janis" 
cartoon  of  January  14,  2007,  that  uses  a  long  quotation  from 
"Walking"  as  its  setup. 

Mark  Sullivan  notes  that  Robert  M.  Thorson's  book  Stone  by 
Stone:  The  Magnificient  History  in  New  England's  Stone  Walls 
(New  York:  Walker  and  Co.,  2002)  has  a  number  of  references  to 
Thoreau.  Thorson  shows  how  Thoreau  understood  the  human 
history  implied  in  the  walls. 

Richard  Lenat  calls  attention  to  the  December,  2006,  issue 
of  Atlantic  Magazine,  which  lists  the  100  most  influential 
Americans.  Thoreau  comes  in  at  number  65,  edging  out  Elvis  at 
66. 

Kris  J.  Schott  finds  an  article  in  the  November/December 
2006  issue  of  the  Ohio  State  Alumni  Magazine,  "Circling  the 
Oval,"  that  describes  a  "650  square  foot  homage"  to  Thoreau.  The 
field  was  created  by  Michael  Mercil  and  his  wife,  Ann  Hamilton, 
both  professors  of  art  at  Ohio  State. 

Sue  Hobig  gives  us  a  page  from  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
section  "Twist"  (October  29-November  4,  2006)  that  features 
giant  (really  giant)  pumpkins  and  prominently  prints  Thoreau's 
line  from  Walden:  "I  would  rather  sit  on  a  pumpkin  and  have  it  all 
to  myself  than  be  crowded  on  a  velvet  cushion." 

Randall  Conrad  notes  that  Sarah  Getty  has  two  poems 
involving  Thoreau,  "Edens"  and  "The  Earth  Is  Saying,"  in  her 
book  of  poems,  Bring  Me  Her  Heart. 

Joseph  Epstein  and  Fred  R.  Shapiro  have  just  published 
The  Yale  Book  of  Quotations  (New  Haven:  Yale,  2006).  The  book 
includes  a  large  selection  of  quotations  from  Thoreau. 

Sterling  Delano  alerts  us  to  a  novel  by  Michael  Dolan, 
Walden,  published  by  Conversari  House.  The  publisher  describes 
it  as  a  "dark  coming-of-age  story  about  individualism,  revolution, 
and  freedom." 
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Randall  Conrad  also  reminds  us  to  congratulate  Robyn 
Winters  and  David  Hills  of  Broomfield,  Colorado,  on  the  birth  of 
their  son  Walden.  on  Earth  Day  of  last  year. 

Corinne  H.  Smith  sends  word  that  the  Sunday  Republican 
(Springfield,  Mass.)  has  an  article  describing  a  special  Steinway 
piano  created  by  Silas  Kopf,  a  Springfield-area  artisan.  The  nine- 
foot  grand  has  ''the  story  of  Walden  Woods  told  through  Kopf 's 
intricately  connected  wooden  pieces  -  or  marquetry,  as  the  art 
form  is  known  .  .  .  Complete  with  10  elaborate  pond  life  and  wood 
scenes,  a  portrait  of  Henry  David  Thoreau,  and  a  quotation  from 
Thoreau's  book,  Walden:  or,  Life  in  the  Woods,  that  wraps  18  feet 
around  the  upper  rim.  .  .  ."  The  piano  is  to  be  auctioned  as  a  joint 
fund-raiser  for  the  Walden  Woods  Project  and  the  American 
Forests  Famous  &  Historic  Trees  project. 

Laura  Dassow  Walls  and  Sandra  Harbert  Petrulionis,  both 
well-known  to  our  members,  and  former  Directors  of  the  Society, 
are  the  joint  editors  of  More-Day  to  Dawn:  Thoreau's  Walden  for 
the  Twenty-first  Century,  published  by  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  Press.  Look  for  a  review  in  a  future  number  of  the 
Bulletin.  '   - 

Chris  Dodge  sends  this:  the  Winter  2006  issue  of  The 
Common  Review,  the  magazine  of  the  Great  Books  Foundation, 
contains  a  two-page  piece  of  attempted  humor  by  Andrew  Nelson, 
titled  "On  Walden  Blog,"  in  which  Nelson  imagines  "what  if 
Thoreau  had  had  access  to  the  Internet?"  The  five  imaginary  blog 
entries  from  "HDT" — and  the  comments  by  "Ralph  Waldo"  and 
"Walt  W." — are  a  satire  on  the  inane  and  self-congratulatory 
contemporary  blog  entries,  but  they  may  simply  misread  Thoreau. 
The  piece  closes  with  a  Thoreauvian  epigraph:  "We  are  in  great 
haste  to  construct  a  magnetic  telegraph  from  Maine  to  Texas;  but 
Maine  and  Texas,  it  may  be,  have  nothing  important  to 
communicate." 

Wesley  T.  Mott  offers  a  way  to  see  Rock  Hudson  as  a 
Thoreauvian  leading  man.  Thoreau,  says  Mott,  provides  the 
unlikely  thematic  foundation  in  the  1955  melodrama  "All  That 
Heaven  Allows"  (broadcast  by  Turner  Classic  Movies  on  August 
12,  2005).  Wealthy  widow  Jane  Wyman  faces  ostracism  from  her 
social  circle  and  opposition  from  her  grown  children  when  she 
falls  in  love  with  her  gardener  and  arborist,  Ron  Kirby,  played  by 
Hudson.  At  a  critical  moment  when  she  and  Kirby  are  visiting  his 
close  friend  Mick  Anderson  (played  by  Charles  Drake),  she  picks 
up  Mick's  copy  of  Walden  and  serendipitously  opens  up  to  the 
"quiet  desperation"  and  "different  drummer"  passages.  Mick's 
wife  calls  Walden  "his  Bible"  but  adds  that  Ron  Kirby  lives  the 
life  of  self-sufficiency.  Thus,  concludes  Mott,  Thoreauvian  virtue 
trumps  class  pretension  and  materialism  in  a  romantic  happy 
ending. 
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